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GREEK PAPYRI FROM EGYPT. 
Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 
HE discovery of Greek papyri in Egypt promises to reveal 
a new world to the classical scholar and to all interested in 
primitive Christianity. No other depository keeps so carefully 
the secrets that have been entrusted to it as does the land of 
Egypt. Its rainless climate, its desert sands have preserved un- 
injured through milleniums of years alike the inscriptions and 
paintings on stone and the writing on fragile rolls of papyrus. 
What has already been gleaned from this store-house is only an 
earnest of what still remains to be found, if only the work of ex- 
ploration be carried out in accordance with scientific methods. 

Up to the middle of the present century, it may be said that 
the extent of Greek and Latin literature known to the modern 
world was identical with that known to the scholars of the Re- 
naissance. No new author and no fresh book had come to light 
since Annals of Tacitus were found in Westphalia early in the 
sixteenth century. During all this period the task of editors was 
confined to revising familiar texts by the collation of existing 
manuscripts, often of very late date. Of Homer, for example, 
there is no authority earlier than the tenth century; while for 
the plays of A’schylus and Sophocles we have to be content with 
a single codex (now at Florence), written in the eleventh 
century. 

Nearly all our old manuscripts are on parchment or vellum, 
which is practically an indestructible material. So substantial 
is it that it will endure to be written upon a second time, after 
the first surface has been washed and scraped. Parchment thus 
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treated is called ‘‘ palimpsest,’’ and sometimes the original 
writing can be deciphered beneath the later one. When all the 
known manuscripts had been published, it was hoped that new 
literature might be recovered from this source. The most im- 
portant acquisition yet gained from a palimpsest is the /nstitutes 
of Gaius, a Roman law-book of great reputation, which Niebuhr 
detected underlying some writings of St. Jerome on a manuscript 
at Verona in 1816. It was likewise on a palimpsest in the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai that two Cambridge ladies, Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson, recently discovered an old Syriac version of 
the Gospels, which contained several interesting readings. 

Another hope of scholars rested upon the excavation of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. But it is now ascertained that the de- 
struction of Pompeii was too complete to leave uninjured any- 
thing so combustible as writing materials. At Herculaneum the 
case is otherwise. This town was overwhelmed, not by ashes 
and scorig, but by a flow of lava, which threw a wall and roof 
over what it covered. Unfortunately, upon this solid roof of 
lava stand the modern villages of Portici and Resina, now sub- 
urbs of Naples, and consequently few excavations have been 
made here, as compared with Pompeii. An important find, 
however, was made at Herculaneum in 1752, consisting of near- 
ly two thousand blackened rolls of papyri. Many of these have 
been deciphered with extreme difficulty, and prove to represent the 
lucubrations of a third-rate Epicurean professor, named Phlio- 
demus. In addition, there is a fragment of a worthless Latin 
poem on the Battle of Actium. Itis greatly to be feared that 
nothing of any value will come from this quarter. 

Very different is it with the papyri that have been found in 
Egypt. These are usually in tolerable preservation ; and though 
most of them contain official and private documents, a fair pro- 
portion are literary. Besides fragments of Homer, Sophocles, 
Plato, and Demosthenes, Egypt has disclosed to us three un- 
known authors, Hypereides, Herondas and Bacchylides, as well 
as a lost work of Aristotle. The most important of these have 
been brought to light within the last half-dozen years. Before 
passing on to describe them, it may be as well to say something 
about ‘‘ papyrus ’’ itself—the word and the thing. 

Papyrus (Greek, Papuros) is an Egyptian word; so also is 
Bublos or Biblos, the more common Greek name for the thing. 
From the former is derived our ‘‘ paper; ’’ from the latter our 
‘* Bible.’’ The papyrus plant is a species of sedge (Cyperus 
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papyrus), which grows in pools and marshes to the height of ten 
feet. It has a thick triangular stalk crowned with a handsome 
tuft of drooping spikelets. It is now almost extinct in Lower 
Egypt ; but it is still to be found growing in the Jordan, and in 
the fountain of Arethusa, at Syracuse. The ancient Egyptians 
utilized the plant in many ways—for making baskets and ropes, 
for food and for fuel; and they were also fond of reproducing 
its graceful shape for decorative purposes. To make paper, 
slices of the pith or cellular tissue were placed crosswise, pressed 
to the desired consistency, and then rubbed smooth. When fin- 
ished, they formed long narrow sheets, which could be rolled 
up. The use of papyrus for writing goes back to the Early Em- 
pire. The Prisse Papyrus, which has been called the oldest 
book in the world, was found in a tomb of the Xth Dynasty. It 
does not appear that the Greeks habitually used papyrus until 
the fourth century B. C. ; but from that time onward it remained 
regular writing material, until parchment began to supersede it 
for handsome editions in the fourth century A. D. Paper proper, 
made from rags, was invented in China, and introduced into 
Europe by the Arabs about the ninth century. We may assume, 
therefore, that the famous Alexandrine library consisted of 
papyrus rolls, and that papyrus was the material on which were 
written all the early records of the Christian Church. 

Apart from hieroglyphic documents, with which we are not at 
present concerned, the earliest and most numerous finds reported 
from Egypt have been portions of Homer, the Scripture of the 
Greek world. For the most part, these are indifferent texts, not 
to be compared in authority with the parchment codices written 
a thousand years afterwards. In other words, they do not take 
us behind the rescension of the famous Alexandrine editor, 
Aristarchus. In two cases, however, a considerable proportion 
of altogether new lines has been found, as well as notable vari- 
ants from the received texts. 

Next in date comes the recovery of the lost orations of Hype- 
reides, the friend and opponent of Demosthenes. These were 
greatly praised in antiquity, and are known to have been pre- 
served in a manuscript at Buda-Pest until that city was taken 
by the Turks in 1526. No less than six of his speeches, almost 
complete, have reappeared in Egypt, quite sufficient to enable 
us to confirm the high reputation of the orator held by his con- 
temporaries. The papyri containing them are, with one excep- 
tion, now in the British Museum. 
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In the first days of 1891, the learned world was startled to 
hear that the British Museum had acquired a papyrus contain- 
ing the often-quoted but hitherto lost work of Aristotle, on the 
Constitution of Athens. Very shortly after the announcement, 
the work was published, with an autotype facsimile of the 
whole, under the editorship of Mr. F.G. Kenyon. The text, 
with introduction and notes, forms a respectable volume of 190 
pages. The papyrus itself consists of four rolls, the longest of 
which measures 7 feet in length by 11 inches in height. At the 
beginning and the end it is imperfect ; but about 31 columns in 
allremain. It is interesting to know that the text of Aristotle 
was written on the back of a set of accounts dated in the eleventh 
year of Vespasian (78-79 A. D.) We have thus the rare oppor- 
tunity of fixing the handwriting to about the end of the first 
century, which is of great value for paleography. Whether the 
treatise was actually composed by Aristotle, has been the sub- 
ject of dispute ; but no one doubts that it is the one unanimous- 
ly attributed to him by the voice of antiquity. 

In the same year (1891), Mr. Kenyon was also privileged to 
introduce to the public, again from the treasures of the British 
Museum, a new work by a new author, and in a form of litera- 
ture also new. ‘This was the Mimes of Herondas, or Herodas, 
of whom so little was known that even the spelling of his name 
remains uncertain, nor can his date be fixed within a couple of 
centuries. His Mimes, we now learn, were short dialogues in 
verse, representing passages of daily life with much brightness 
and humour, but also with much coarseness. ‘The metre is that 
variety of iambics called scazons, in which the last foot is not an 
iambus but a spondee. The papyrus contains five of these 
poems, each running to about one hundred lines, together with 
the titles of two more. It wasa single fine roll, measuring 14 
feet by 5 inches, and containing 41 columns of text. The hand- 
writing is provisionally assigned to the second or third century 
A. D. 

Once more, in the present year, the authorities of the British 
Museum have announced another of their newly-acquired treas- 
ures, which will be published about the time when these lines 
are in print, again under the editorship of Mr. Kenyon. ‘The 
new author is Bacchylides, known to us only as the unsuccess- 
ful rival of Pindar. We shall shortly have the opportunity of 
knowing whether Pindar’s depreciation of his rival’s Odes was 
justified. 
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All these discoveries have been due, so to say, to happy acci- 
dent. The papyri were purchased from dealers in Egypt, who 
are among the most crafty of the human race; and, naturally, 
no information is vouchsafed about their actual provenance. We 
now turn to the systematic search for papyri, conducted with 
a due record of the locality, the approximate age, and all the 
surrounding circumstances. Here, as in so many other branches 
of scientific Egyptology, the name of Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie stands conspicuous. 

It was in 1884, when excavating the site of Tanis or Zoan, for 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, that Prof. Petrie’s attention was 
first attracted to the subject. He there found, among the ruins 
of houses of the Roman period, several large collections of papyri. 
But Tanis lies in the marshy Delta, not in the sands of the desert ; 
and—sad to relate—almost all its papyri have shared the same 
fate as those of Herculaneum. ‘hey are either rotted by water, 
or calcined by fire ; so that practically nothing with Greek writ- 
ing could be deciphered. From 1886 to 1891, Prof. Petrie worked 
on his own account in the Faiyum, a sort of oasis in the Libyan 
desert, which is known to have been a centre of Greek civiliza- 
tion. His own special interest lay in the pyramids and temples 
of the early Egyptian Dynasties; but on two occasions he was 
fortunate enough to discover—as it were, incidentally—hoards 
of Greek papyri. At Hawara—a site memorable for its magnifi- 
cent series of portrait heads of the Roman period, painted in 
encaustic—was found, under the head of a mummy, a papyrus 
roll containing the greater part of the second book of the //ad, 
with interesting scholia or notes; while from the cemetery were 
collected no less than 480 fragments of papyri, consisting of 
deeds, letters, accounts, &c., from the latest Ptolemaic age to 
that which preceded the Arab invasion. At Gurob a still richer 
discovery was made. In an early Greek cemetery, where the 
dead had been buried in Egyptian style, Prof. Petrie noticed 
that the mummy cases were composed of pieces of inscribed 
papyrus. On subsequent examination, these papyri were found 
to contain—besides numerous official and private documents—a 
considerable portion of the Phaedo of Plato and fragments of the 
Antiope, a lost play of Euripides. From the dated records found 
with them, it is certain that these classical texts could not have 
been written later than 250 B. C., and may be a century earlier. 
They are, therefore, by far the oldest manuscripts we possess of 
any Greek author. The Plato is specially important, as showing 
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numerous variations from the received text. The ‘‘ Flinders 
Petrie Papyri’’ have been admirably edited by Prof. J. P. 
Mahaffy, with 48 autotype plates, for the A/emoirs of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

The task of papyrus-hunting was now taken up by Mr. Ber- 
nard P. Grenfell, to whom the University of Oxford awarded a 
Craven fellowship in 1893 for this special purpose. For two sea- 
sons he worked in Egypt as a student, in close association with 
Prof. Petrie; during the last two seasons his work has been on 
account of the Egypt Exploration Fund. The results of the first 
period are shown in his Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and his Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, &’c., both published by 
the Clarendon Press in 1896. ‘The former is a scholarly edition, 
with a portfolio of 13 plates, of the largest Greek papyrus that 
has yet been found, measuring something like 60 feet by 13 
inches. It is dated in the year 259 B. C., and is invaluable for 
the information it supplies about the financial administration of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies. This papyrus was bought from a 
dealer in Cairo, but it undoubtedly came from the Faiyum. It is 
now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In the other of Mr. 
Grenfell’s volumes, the most interesting piece is that which 
gives the titl—a dramatic prose poem, of the second century 
B. C., resembling in its contents the second Idyll of Theocritus. 

In the winter of 1895-96, Mr. Grenfell—now a trained expert 
—accompanied Mr. D. G. Hogarth to the Faiyum, where they 
identified the site of two Greek cities, and brought back a fair 
haul of papyri, which have not yet been published. An inter- 
esting point is that many of these were found stored in rooms of 
the better-class houses, which may have been libraries. In one 
case the explorers hit upon what they thought to be the refuse- 
heap of the city archives. As usual, the bulk are financial and 
legal documents. Among the literary fragments are—some 
hundreds of lines of the //ad, written in the second century 
B. C.; portions of the Third Philippic of Demosthenes, and of a 
speech by an unknown Attic orator, possibly Hypereides; and 
three columns of a lyrical poem, with a preponderance of ana- 
pests, part of which describes a massacre. 

Last winter (1896-97), Mr. Grenfell again went to Egypt on 
account of the Egypt Exploration Fund, this time accompanied 
by Mr. A. S. Hunt, another Craven fellow from Oxford. Fol- 
lowing the advice of Prof. Petrie, they selected for their work 
the ruins of Oxyrhyncus, the capital of the Nineteenth Nome, 
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situated some 70 miles south of the Faiyum, on the same side of 
the Nile. They were rewarded with perhaps the richest find 
ever made in Egypt. The rubbish-heaps of the ancient city 
proved to be thickly packed with fragments of papyrus, so near 
the surface that they might almost be kicked up with the foot. 
During more than two months, several boxes were filled nearly 
every day ; and the explorers were not driven away by the hot 
weather, until they had satisfied themselves that the site was 
exhausted. About 120 of the most complete rolls were handed 
over to the Egyptian Government, which reserves to itself a 
share of all antiquities found in the country; while more than 
280 biscuit-tins filled with papyri are now safely housed in Mr. 
Grenfell’s rooms at Queen’s College, Oxford. 

For further details of this discovery our readers must be re- 
ferred to the Logia, or ‘‘ Sayings of Jesus,’’ just published by 
Mr. Henry Froude, and to the circular that accompanies it. Our 
object has been to show that it is no chance windfall, but the an- 
ticipated result of a series of organized researches. The public 
interest, aroused by the publication of the Logza, has encouraged 
the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund to take a step 
they have long contemplated. They propose to establish a new 
department, called the Graeco-Roman Branch, which shall be 
specially devoted to the discovery and publication of remains of 
classical antiquity and early Christianity in Egypt. In return 
for a subscription of five dollars, they undertake to issue an an- 
nual volume of papyri, with handsome facsimiles, and at the 
same time to continue the systematic search that has proved so 
fruitful in the past. Who can say that they may not any winter 
restore to us the poems of Sappho or the plays of Menander, or 
throw a flood of light upon the origins of the Christian religion? 


Jas. S. Corron. 










































TREASURES FROM THE ‘‘ CONVENT OF THE NORTH.’’ 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts for this month contains a 
collection of antiquities unparalleled in interest in the 
history of the institution. 

The rare privilege of visiting these relics of a past civilization 
was accorded the writer by the courtesy of the Director, on be- 
half of Brisa readers. 

Traversing a long corridor in a secluded part of the building 
my guide paused before a strong door; the echo of the grating 
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key resounded for an instant in the silent hall, then we entered 
an apartment whose very air seemed heavy with the breath of 
centuries. No sound from the world outside penetrated here ; 
we were in the midst of the treasures gathered last season by 
our explorers at Deir-el-Bahari; we were surrounded by objects 
representing every phase of life from the time of Hatshepsu to 
the Roman occupation—1500 B. C. to the era of Christ. 

The nineteenth century became unreal, forgotten, before the 
significance of departed dynasties revealed to us by objects 
funereal, sacred, religious, displayed in rich profusion upon 
shelves, tables and floor. 

Over and over occurred the inscription Ra-ma-ka, the sacred 
name of the great Queen. Her royal cartouche was especially 
well and deeply wrought upon asymmetrical bit of golden sand- 
stone and legibly written upon wooden models of hoes and a 
winnower buried as foundation deposits. The model of the 
latter is constructed from two semi-circular pieces of wood joined 
by a number of slender round sticks allowing the winnower a 
free rocking movement like a cradle. Both winnower and hoes 
are excellently preserved; they might have been turned and 
finished yesterday, so bright and clean are their surfaces. Other 
wooden objects include masks, hawks, statuettes, cramps, mal- 
lets, pegs, a nail, and two sticks with original strings attached. 

The four masks are non-Egyptian in appearance, probably 
Roman, the faces are broad and round with large, good-natured 
eyes, reminding the observer of some of the Faiyum portraits. 

The three hawks of the XX VIth dynasty retain their original 
colorings and are well preserved, as are also painted Osirids of 
Isis and Nephthys whose efficacy from the inscriptions seems to 
be that ‘‘ they shall quicken the worthy dead.’’ 

The domestic implements are abundant but are of common 
types, useful rather than ornamental; brushes and a well-worn 
broom tell their own eloquent tale and inspire sympathy for the 
hands that vigorously wielded them. 

Sandals, woven from palm and halfeh grass or manufactured 
from leather, have a cast-off appearance that appeals to our nat- 
ural feelings of humanity. Various sorts of baskets keep the 
sandals company ; involuntarily the mind recognizes the proba- 
ble verity that these aged companions were not only contempo- 
raneous but reached their present dilapidated stage through 
active service together. 

Two pieces of rope, made from palm fibre, have a modern 
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mien of perennial youth, making an examination necessary be- 
fore accepting the mute assurance of their great antiquity— 
though at least two thousand years old, those ropes could do 
good service today ! 

A single iron awl, a lead ring, a file pierced with bugle beads 
and mud chessmen are curiosities. 

The red clay utensils, hand-turned, delicately moulded, are 
varied in form and number. Several bottles have a slender 
amphora shape, with small mouth and no handles; drinking- 
cups and shallow bowls remind one of Mykenean pottery, and 
date from the XVIIIth dynasty, Ptolemaic and Roman times. 
A lekythos, or oil-jug, neck broken, shoulder fluted, is the sin- 
gle and striking example of black glazed ware. There are many 
figures of yellow clay singularly like the fantastic shapes of Cy- 
prian antiquity. These, however, seem to have been ornaments 
rather than jugs or children’s toys, like the Cyprian collections. 
These ornaments are unique and exceedingly interesting. While 
some forms are grotesque, a few are almost worthy to rank with 
the Tanagra figurines. Among the latter is a dainty, lovely 
head of Aphrodite, the head of a horse full of grace and spirit, 
and a well-wrought figure, unmistakably an elephant equipped 
with saddle-cloth and trappings and mounted by a headless 
rider. 

A beautiful libation vase of brilliant blue glaze, with black 
hieroglyphic inscription in parallel lines, belonged to Princess 
Nesikhonsu of the XXIst dynasty. Many fragments of this blue 
ware show in black painted lines the graceful motives of the 
lotus or so-called honey-suckle pattern, anthemion and other 
designs known to us in Greek art, and used in new and elabo- 
rate combinations upon the decorated pottery of the VIth and 
Vth centuries B. C. found in great abundance at Naukratis by 
Prof. Petrie in 1886. Ushabti figures, three inches high, of the 
finest glaze in various tints of blue, are altogether charming. 
Pottery beads of the XXVIth dynasty show the same careful 
workmanship, display the same shades of blue, some deepening 
into a violet tint, rare as it is beautiful. Other beads of the 
XXIInd or XXVIth dynasty are of glass, also exquisitely 
colored in blue. 

Scarabs and scaraboids in rich shades of blue and green glaze, 
hard and unalterable, show the highest skill in moulding; many 
are almost minute and nearly all are perfect. One tiny scarab, 
inscribed with the symbol of Upper and Lower Egypt, still 
threaded with the original string, had turned brown. 
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Prof. Petrie says: ‘‘Itis not generally known that all the 
brown scarabs (which are a majority) have originally been green 
glazed ; while all the white ones (excepting possibly some of 
Amenhotep III.) have been originally blue. There are also the 
white and gray ones without any glaze remaining, which have 
been either blue or green. The evidences for these transforma- 
tions are innumerable in the half-way stages, not only on scarabs, 
but also on ushabtis. The characteristics of the first part of the 
XVIIIth dynasty is the dark green glaze, rather greenish in 
tone; this gave way under Amenophis III. to a variety of bril- 
liant tints, especially on the pottery. Pottery rings came great- 
ly into use, and are far more common than scarabs at the end of 
the XVIIIth dynasty. Their range is from Amenophis III. to 
Ramessu IT.”’ 

The fragments of rings from Deir-el-Bahari, then, may safely 
be consigned to the period mentioned by Prof. Petrie. 

Pottery amulets are abundant, pendants of Bes and Hathor, 
amulets of sacred eyes and scaraboids with gilt-foil have the 
original threading. Other boxes contain sacred eyes, ears, 
Hathor heads, menats, buttons, conical beads, lamps, vases, 
and the bronze plate covers used in mummyfying, with the 
sacred eyes either stamped or cut out; all are well preserved. 

Three linen and stucco masks of the Roman period—modern 
as compared with these smaller objects—transported us from an 
age of marked culture to one seemingly barbaric. The aborig- 
inees of North America and these Roman conquerors might well 
demonstrate the phenomena of one grand progressive humanity. 
Their brows are crowned with chaplets looking like acorn cups 
and undeveloped crabs, each chin is brought out by a deep pink 
circle and indented by a dimple; in one case that dimple is ac- 
centuated by a touch of black pigment, the cheeks display solid 
pink discs, while a stripe of the same hue meanders down the 
bridge of each aristocratic Roman nose. The usual necklace is 
worn, the right hand holds a vase, the left, a palm branch; be- 
low an ornamental band Anubis stands guard at either side, 
while a crowned hawk is represented in the centre. 

The stone objects are, generally, of greater historic interest. 
Three clay bricks are inscribed with the name Menthuemhat. 
A limestone block from Bubastis bears the cartouche of Akhen- 
aten; it is the only monument of this king ever discovered in 
that part of Egypt. Another limestone slab comes from Biblical 
‘*On’’—Heliopolis—and is rare as coming from On. 
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From the little village of Tarraneh, on the western edge of 
the Delta, comes another rare limestone fragment bearing the 
cartouches of Ptolemy Soter and name of the local goddess 
Hathor. 

Naukratis, Bubastis, T'mei-el-Amdid, Deir-el-Bahari send 
fragments of statues, sculptures, stelae, canopic jars, many 
things rich and strange, all beautiful save one. That ‘‘ one’’ is 
an inartistic Roman statue of black granite from Bubastis, iso- 
lated in the centre of the apartment, companionless save for the 
painted faces upon the linen masks. I wonder most about this 
lonely Roman ; where will he go? ‘This quiet room is only a 
resting-place in their pilgrimage ; in a few days the journey will 
be resumed and these travellers go forth in search of an ‘‘ eternal 
home ’’ still toward the setting sun. For the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has decreed that ‘‘ Antiquities will be fairly divided be- 
tween England and America, and our Museums share /7o rata, 
according to the subscriptions in their centre or locality.’’ 


MARIE N. BucKMAN. 


TO BIBLIA SUBSCRIBERS. 


For over nine years the editor of BrBLiA has been its pub- 


lisher. Having but very little time to attend to its business 
matters, he has let BrsL1A work its own way, and it has been a 
success from the beginning, until now it has subscribers in 
nearly every State inthe Union, and in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Syria, India, Japan, China, and New 
Zealand. Many of its subscribers have continued from the first 
volume. ‘The business management of BrBLia has always been 
very irksome to the editor, and a number of times the opportunity 
has been offered to publish it in New York or Boston. He has 
now decided to have it published in Boston, and he begs leave 
to introduce to the readers of BrBi1A the publisher henceforth 
of this magazine. 

Fronting page 153 in this number isa very fine portrait of the 
publisher, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, the well-known writer 
and lecturer on Egyptology, and who is also the very efficient 
Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund in this country. We 
are sure that every reader of BrBiia will at once send a new 
subscriber, and also congratulate Mrs. Buckman and wish her 
success in the new field she has entered. De te pendens, te 
respiciens amicus, The editor will now have more time to de- 
vote to making Brs.1a still more interesting to its many readers. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A volume which is likely to cause discussion has just been 
issued in Paris. It is Recherches sue les Origines del’ Egypt; 
l’ Age de la Pierre et des Metaux, by J. de Morgan, explorer, an- 
tiquarian, ethnologist. The work has not yet been translated 
into English, but the London Atheneum in reviewing it, gives 
M. de Morgan’s conclusions, which are that: ‘‘(1) The Egypt- 
ians are probably of Asiatic origin, and, if this be so, their ances- 
tors were Chaldean Semites; (2) the art of metal-working came 
from China, and the Egyptians probably learned it from the 
Chinese; (3) the Egyptian civilization comes partly from Asia 
and partly from Africa; (4) remains of pre-historic man abound 
in Egypt, and from them we may construct a scheme of his life; 
(5) the existence of civilized man in Egypt may be reckoned by 
thousands of years, and that of the autochthons by myriads of 
years. What is most practically to be noted is that ‘‘metal- 
working came from China, and the Egyptians probably learned 
it from the Chinese.’’ But a few years ago such an idea would 
have been deemed preposterous. Today many learned arche- 
ologists entertain exactly the same idea and are inclined even 
to enlarge on our indebtedness to China. 


The desert of Khotan, in Chinese Tartary, promises to prove 
for Sanskrit paleography what the Egyptian Faiyum has been 
for Greek papyri. During the last half dozen years several 
fragnients of Sanskrit manuscript have been brought from this 
source to British India. The most famous of these are the Bower’ 
manuscript, written on birch-bark, and mostly consisting of 
medical prescriptions. We now hear ofa far more interesting 
find, of which few details have yet been made known. ‘This is 
nothing less than a manuscript of the Dhammapada, written as 
early asthe second century A. D. When we state that no 
manuscript in India proper is older than the tenth century, the 
importance of this discovery will at once be apparent. The 
Dhammapada is one ofthe sacred books of the Buddhists, 
consisting of a series of hymns to the number of 423 verses, 
collected from older religious writings. An interesting point 
is that this new manuscript is written, not in Pali, butina 
form of Prakrit, doubtless the vernacular of the time. We un- 
derstand that the manuscript is in two parts, one of which is 
now at St. Petersburg and the other at Paris. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund has issued a new edition of 
Conder’s ‘‘Syrian Stone Lore,’’ which brings the information 
up to date, and shows the bearing of the additional knowledge 
now gained on previous views. This book presents a collection 
of all the known monumental information connected with Pales- 
tine, from the earliest times down to the loss of Acre by Chris- 
tendom, int291 A. D. Dr. Conder has made a careful study of 
the original inscription of the Siloam text, and has compared 
it with ten different texts, from the Moabite Stone, about 900 
B. C. to the coins of Antigonus B. C. 40—37, and he has arrived 
at the conclusion that the usual date of the Siloam text is 
correct, viz., 700 B. C. 


Professor Bruennow has returned to Europe from his journey 
to the East, where, in addition to copies of other inscriptions, 
he has made a new and most accurate drawing of the large 
Nabatzean inscription at Petra. From this a transliteration 
into Hebrew characters has been made by Professor Noeldeke 
which is published. with a short commentary, in vol. XII. of Prof. 
Bezold’s ‘‘Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie.”’ 


The Archeological Report for 1896-97, which is now in the 
press, will contain the first public accounts by Prof. Petrie and 
Mr. B. P. Grenfell of their work last season at Deshasheh and 
Behnesa. It is probable that Mr. Grenfell will also here print 
the text of his papyrus fragment of Thucydides, which is of 
considerable importance. 

Mr. F. Ll. Griffith will give his usual summary of the pro- 
gress of Egyptology in all departments, which is this year 
longer than usual. Mr. W. E. Crum will again write on Cop- 
tic studies. 


It has been decided that the volume of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for 1895—96 shall be Prof. Petrie’s Deshasheh, with pho- 
togravures and other plates. Part III of M. Naville’s Deir-el- 
Bahari, which is also nearly ready for press, will be issued to 
subscribers for 1896—97. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
with Prof. Putnam as president, after his quarter-century secre- 
taryship, will hold its jubilee meeting in Boston, where it wes 
organized in 1847. 
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The Rev. R. H. Charles, of Oxford, editor of ‘‘The Book of 
Enoch’’ and ‘‘The Book of Jubilees’’, has been appointed the 
first Jowett Lecturer at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
St. Pancras, London, which was founded by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward six years ago. Mr. Charles proposes to deliver a course 
of lectures next spring on ‘‘The History of Jewish Religious 
Thought during the Two Hundred Years before Christ. 


The latest life-member of the Graeco-Roman Branch is the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who is not only Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, but also Chancellor of the University of Oxford. The 
Duke of Argyll is also a subscriber. Just as we go to press we 
learn that the Graeco-Roman Branchhas now received £306 or 
$1530. 


The war in Greece has been the indirect means of bringing to 
light a valuable example of antique architecture. A party of 
engineers at work on fortifications on the hill of Hokomata in 
the chain of the Oeta Mountains, unearthed the ruins of a Doric 


temple bearing a close resemblance to the temple of victory on 
the Acropolis. 


Sir E. Maunde Thompson will have an article on the Logia 
in the September number of the Lezsurve Hour, and Mr. Grenfell 
an article in /cClure’s for October. Dr. M. R. James of Cam- 
bridge will have an important article on the subject in the Sep- 
tember Contemporary. Within three weeks after the publica- 
tion of the Logia, the sale in England alone reached 12,000 
copies, thus adding $1,500 to the Graeco-Roman Branch. 


The second part of Professor Cornill’s fascinating History of 
the People of Israel, in Open Court for August, traces the fortunes 
of the Jewish native princes to the founding of the national 
kingdom by Saul. Professor Cornill’s series is the first history 
of Israel written as the history of other nations is written, from 
the standpoint of the higher criticism and in a popular form. 
One can now read the history of the ancient Jews as one reads 
the history of England or of France, and understand the Bible 
both in its historical unity and spiritual import. 
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The Rev. Dr. T. K. Cheyne, Oriel Professor of the Interpret- 
ation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and also Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral, is coming to America this coming winter to deliver a 
course of lectures at various cities, on the invitation of the 
American Committee for Lectures on History, of which Prof. 
Toy of Harvard is President. His subject will be ‘‘ Religious 
Thought and Life Among the Jews After the Exile.’’ Prof. 
Cheyne is well-known to our readers by his critical works on 
Isaiah and the Psalms. 


M. De Morgan, for years the Director General of Antiquities 
of the Egyptian Government, has resigned his appointment. 

The French have obtained an exclusive concession to exca- 
vate in Persia during the next ten years, and de Morgan has 
been placed in charge. Interesting developments are expected 
under his wise and discriminating management. 

As an archeologist M. De Morgan has, by his discoveries in 
Egypt, added much to our knowledge, while his book, pub- 
lished a year ago, on the origins of Egyptian History will re- 
main a valuable acquisition to our literature, making his work 
long and gratefully remembered. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE annual meeting in London in July was the first that I 
had had the pleasure to attend, and I was favored with 
meeting, not only the well-known officials of the Fund, but also 
Messrs. Bliss and Dickie, just returned from Jerusalem. ‘The 
latter gave a full account of their labors, saying but little of the 
very hard work done in the Tyropoeon Valley, which is, and 
has always been, the sewer of the city. That both men have 
come out unscathed from months of labor in great heat in such 
a place is cause for gratitude. In calling upon me to say a few 
words the chairman spoke heartily of the aid received from 
America. 

It will surprise our friends to learn that the work at Jerusalem 
ceases here for the present. They have naturally expected it 
to be continued so long as any ground remained unexamined, 
but the facts in the case must be considered. In the first place 
the firman, issued in 1895 fortwo years, has already been ex- 
tended one year more, and this is all that can be hoped at pres- 
ent for Jerusalem, while there is fair prospect that one can be 
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obtained for another place. Secondly, the field party has labored 
as long in the Tyropoeon as humanity can endure. Thirdly, 
there is no indication to follow up, and to go down thirty feet at 
random here and there would waste the precious and indeed 
inadequate funds in hand. For these reasons the Committee of 
the Fund has turned its mind in another direction. 

It is now expected that the next work will be the opening of 
another tell, or city mound like that of Lachish, and to this 
work Dr. Bliss will bring a degree of experience which will en- 
able him to do more in the same time and at the same expense 
than was done in Lachish with such important results. 

But I also learn that he will visit the United States and will 
give lectures which cannot fail to increase the interest in our 
work by letting people know more fully the way in which the 
excavations are made, under what great difficulties, and with 
what grand results. First, however, he will prepare for publica- 
tion a book on Jerusalem. 

It is very pleasant to relate that some more Americans were 
added to the General Committee to represent the interest felt in 
America, so that the following names will hereafter appear : 

President Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

President William R. Harper, D.D., of the University of 
Chicago. 

Professor H. V. Hilprecht, LL.D., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Very Rev. Dean E. A. Hoffman, D.D., of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

Clarence Hyde, Esq., of New York. 

Rt. Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Chancellor of Chautauqua Assembly. 

Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of the New York Jnde- 
pendent, 

And the undersigned, the U. S. Secretary. 

Filled with fresh energy by my visit to London, I beg for 
generous support for our new undertaking. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL FUND, AND THE GRAECO- 


ROMAN BRANCH. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
from July 20 to August 20 are gratefully acknowledged : 
Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, $3.00 MISS LOUISE KENNEDY, $25.00 
Miss Lucy C. Alsop, . . . 5.00 JOHNS.KENNEDY, . . 25.00 
Mrs. Harriet S. Barnes, . . 10.00 Mrs. N. W.Kimball, . . . 5.00 
Frederick Bruckbauer, . . 5.00 Miss. R. Martin,. . . . 10.00 
Leonard J. Carpenter,. . . 5.00 Rev.Chas. KE. Moldenke, Ph.D. 5.00 
Isaac Basset Choate, . . . 5.00 J. M.Pereles,. . . . . . 5.00 
Mrs. Odle Close, .. . . 5.00 D.L. Pettegrew,. . . . . 5,00 
ECKLEY BRINTON Miss Harriet H. Phillips, . 5.00 

COXE,JR., . . . . . 50.00 Mrs. Chas. B. Potter, . . . 5.00 
Chas. B. Dudley, .. . . 5.00 Galen B. Royer,. . + + 10,00 
Wilberforce Eames, . . . 7.80 Prof. G.S. F. Savage, D. D., 5.00 
Rev. Geo. Warrington Eccles, 5.00 CHARLES W. SLOANE, . 25.00 
Ralph H. Ensign, . . . . 5.00 Rev. Wm.M. Thayer, . . 5.00 
Henry Foster, M.D.,. . . 5.00 N.S.S. Tompkins, . . . 5.00 
CHARLES W. GOULD, . 67.25 Gen. Alex. S. Webb, LL.D., 5.00 
Geo. R. Harlowe, .. . . 5.00 Wm. Maury Weed, .. . = 5.00 
Jas. H. Harlowe, .. . . 5.00 Mrs. L.H. Wellman,. . 5.00 
Joseph Hegeman, . . . . 10.00 Commission J. J. Tylor, F.S. ie 2.10 
Mrs. M. D. Hicks, . . . . 5.00 

I especially express my gratitude to Patrons of the third 
Deir-el-Bahari Fund, of $500, completed August, 1897, and 
founded by Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., in 1896: 
Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., . $50.00 Hon. John E. Russell, . . $50.00 
Geo. B. Inches, Esq., . . . 50.00 Miss Clara B. Hyde, . . . 50.00 
Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., . 50.00 Mrs. Samuel D. Warren, . 50.00 
Mrs. Samuel] Mather, . . 50.00 Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
oe » « 50.00 Lectures, . . . . « + 50.00 
j. V. Vv. Soccnem, Esq. ~ 2 « geo 

From July 20 to August 20, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archzeological Survey Fund: 
Frederick Bruckbauer, . . $5.00 CHARLES W.GOULD,. . $30.00 
Leonard J. Carpenter,. . . 5.00 Joseph Hegeman, . . + 5.00 
Chas. B. Dudley, . . . . 5.00 Rev.Chas. E. Moldenke, Ph. D. 5.00 

From August 1 to August 20, the following subscriptions to 
the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged : 
Philip G. Brown, . . . . $5.00 Alexander Maitland, . . . $5.00 
ECKLEY BRINTON Miss L. R. Martin,. . . +. 5.00 

COXE,JR., .. . 25.00 Gen. John C. Smith, . . . 5.00 
MRS. J. H. DEVEREUX, . 25.00 Mrs. L.H. Wellman,. . . 5.00 
Mrs. Henry Farman, . . . 5.00 Rev. John Worcester,. . . 5.00 
Miss Matilda Goddard, . . 5.00 ‘‘Sayings of Our Lord,” 


Charles W. Gould, . . . . 5.00 (copies sold), . . . . . I1.30 
Ches. P. Keith, . ... . §.00 
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Also to Local Honorary Secretaries’ Special Fund for the 
Graeco-Roman Branch : 
Renwick B. Knox,. . . . $10.00 Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., . $10.00 
Francis C. Foster, 
August 20, 1897. Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple St., Boston. 

A large number of copies of the (new) ‘‘ Sayings of Our 
Lord’’ are at this office. Price 15 cents. They should be 
widely distributed at once. Will not readers of BrBiia order 
them from us? They can be mailed to any addresses furnished, 
and thus save the donors the trouble to themselves of mailing 
them. Mrs. Buckman, too, will kindly answer inquiries as to 


their best disposition. 
Wo. C. WINsLow. 
59 Temple Street, Boston, August 20, 1897. 


THE GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH 
Or THE EGypt EXPLORATION FUND. 
Faget and brilliant chapter in the history of exploration 
opens with the discovery, by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
of hundreds or thousands of papyri at the ruins of an important 
city of ancient Egypt. The manuscripts range in date from the 


first to the ninth centuries of our era, and appear to include a 
wide range of classical and Christian literature during a most 
interesting and too often obscure period, not only in the history 
of Egypt but that of hercontemporaries. Who knows what 
‘‘light ’’ lurks in the dim pages, awaiting only the apt and pro- 
found knowledge of translators to beam forth for our illumina- 
tion? ‘The identification of the first chapter of St. Matthew, 
and the ‘‘ Sayings of Christ,’’ already widely circulated, clearly 
establish the inestimable value of such a discovery as the latest, 
but one of the noblest yet made by this Society. Some of the 
papyri will prove to be personal, domestic, perhaps social and 
the like, in character and color ; but that will be a history of the 
people rather than the ‘‘times,’’ and it is now the wise fashion 
to write history much that way. Other papyri will treat of 
the financial, political, social status or problems of that age. 
State matters of import may be included ; diplomatic bits and 
governmental red tape may buttress the axiom of ‘‘ nothing new 
under the sun’’; and perhaps some autographic letters of the 
great will prove a prize to museums. Who can tell what de- 
cipherment of these dust-worn yet dust-kept MSS. will reveal ? 

But to untold numbers the deepest interest in such a disclosure 
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—in fact, a miniature Alexandrian Library—a papyral collec- 
tion larger than all Europe possesses—is of a veligious kind. 
And the nearer these manuscripts take us to the days when 
Christ was on earth in human form, the more intense their value 
for every believer in Christianity. It is expected, too, that 
classical literature will be greatly enriched by these ‘‘ fragments 
of prose and poetry.’’ 

Of what avail these treasures if untranslated, unpublished ? 

Thanks to the inspiration of the Society’s treasurer, Mr. Her- 
bert A. Grueber, of the British Museum, the Committee deter- 
mined to establish a new department of its work, and it is named 
THrE GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH, for the period covered includes 
the Greek and Roman rule in Egypt. Its mission is to explore 
for papyri and to publish the valuable portions of the papyri now 
in hand. It is estimated that $3000 a year will be required for 
this special work. ‘This appeals, not to archeologists and their 
supporters alone; it appeals to the educated and friends to edu- 
cation and the increase of knowledge, and to the churches. Said 
Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom to me, ‘‘ There should be no diffi- 
culty in your raising the money needed for such a purpose.”’ 

It is proposed to issue an annual volume of 300 quarto pages, 
with facsimiles of pages, etc., etc. All subscribers of not less 
than $5 a year will be entitled to receive this volume ; $125 will 
secure a life-membership, but I particularly call for patrons at 
$25. All public libraries should subscribe, and through our 
office at 59 Temple Street, Boston. 

Mr. Renwick B. Knox, our interested local honorary secre- 
tary, now consents that the special fund, known as the ‘‘ Local 
Honorary Secretaries’ Fund,’’ be devoted to this branch of our 
work. Each local secretary is to subscribe or secure a subscrip- 
tion of $10—and, I beg to add, ‘‘ the more, the better.’’ 

Will every reader of BrBiiA respond in some way to my 
earnest and wise appeal? If one cannot subscribe, he can be 
one of five to make a subscription; he can speak to others of 
this cause; he can (if in the pulpit or an editor) publicly com- 
mend it; he can use our circulars, always to be obtained. 

I am asked to make one of my ‘‘ old-time appeals;’’ but do 
not the above dafa present in themselves an incontrovertable 
argument, far beyond my faint words, for a prompt, generous, 
continuous support of so noble a cause ? 

Wm. C. WINSLOW. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, August 18, 1897. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sixty UPANISHADS OF THE VEDA. TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT, 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NoTEs, BY Dr. Paul DEUSSEN, PROFES- 
SOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 

The Upanishads are in many respects the most interesting 
portion of the literature of pre-Buddhistic India that has come 
down to us, and we must look to the earlier Upanishads to dis- 
cover what Indian philosophy really was before the advent of 
Buddhism. ‘The older Upanishads carry us back directly to the 
Vedas themselves, and it may be safely said that the time of the 
first Upanishads is not much posterior to that of the latest addi- 
tions made to the Vedic collections. The age of the Upanishads 
has been provisionally fixed by Max Mueller as from 800 to 1000 
B. C., although Sir Monier Williams assigns 500 B. C. as the 
utmost limit of their antiquity. 

The Upanishads belong to what the Hindus call Sruti, or re- 
vealed literature, in opposition to Smriti, or traditional litera- 
ture, which is supposed to be founded on the poems. As Rhys 
Davids says, ‘‘ They present to us, not a finished system, but 
the beginnings of thought, the vague struggles of earnest minds 
first grappling with the great problems of life.’’ It is a new re- 
ligion and a religion that comforts the afflicted and gives to the 
soul ‘‘ that peace which the world cannot give.’’ The idea con- 
veyed through all the Upanishads is that there is something far 
better and higher than sacrifice, and that the seeker after truth 
should find the Great Soul of all, and by this knowledge his in- 
dividual soul would become united to the Supreme Being. The 
soul of man will not only join a heavenly Power, but it is a part 
of that Power. The Upanishads must, however, be regarded 
more as philosophical speculations than as natural religious 
growths. Their principal value, as Oldenberg has shown, lies 
in the fact that they contain the germs of the idea which led 
eventually to Buddhism. As Max Mueller says, in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Upanishads, ‘‘ Buddhism is in many 
respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the founda- 
tion of a new social system.’’ 

Dr. Deussen says that a complete collection of the Upanishads 
will be impossible, and that every translator will be obliged to 
be limited to a selection. Dr. Deussen’s collection comprises 
not only all in the Colebrook list, but ten also that are not men- 
tioned by Colebrook, also all of the Atharva-Vedas Upanishads 
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that are usually collected, and the Upanishads of Oupnek’hat. 
The longest and most important translation is that of the 
Chandogya. ‘This is one of the most instructive of the older 
Upanishads, and Dr. Deussen’s copious notes fully explain the 
line of thought followed or indicated. The exposition of the 
Upanishads with that of the Aitareya gives a good idea of 
them all, as they only differ in slight detail. The introductions 
very concisely explain the composition, philosophical meaning 
and relative time in which they were written. A morecomplete 
introduction to the Upanishads can be found in the first part 
of Dr. Deussen’s Allgemeinen Geschichte des Philosophic. Dr. 
Deussen’s translation shows fairly the beauty of the Upanishads, 
and his notes are very helpful. 

The Upanishads have been translated into English in vols. I. 
and XV. of the ‘‘Sacred books of the East’’ series, by Prof. F. 
Max Mueller. The Vedanta Sutras have also been published 
in the same series, the translation of Dr. George Thibaut, a 
Sanskritist, who studied the Vedanta system in the atmosphere 
of native tradition. 

We may mention here that the late Professor Wm. Dwight 
Whitney left a manuscript of some 2459 pages containing a 
translation of the Atharva-Veda, books I.—XIX., complete, but 
not completely revised. This translation has a running text, 
critical commentary, and also exegetical and other notes. 
It will be published under the direction of Prof. Lanman, in the 
Harvard Oriental Series. Says Prof. Lanman, ‘‘No account, 
at once so systematic and extensive and complete, of the critical 
status of any Vedic text, has ever been undertaken before; and 
the material is here presented in just such lucid and orderly and 
well-digested form as the previous works of its lamented author 
would lead us to expect.’’ Price, paper, 20 marks; cloth, 22 
marks. 


DANIEL AND THE MINOR PROPHETS. EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTION AND 
NoTrss, BY RICHARD G. Mourron, M.A., PH.D. 

The dainty little volumes of the series of ‘“The Modern Read- 
er’s Bible’ have inaugurated a new epoch in Bible study, and 
it makes the reader feel that he has come upon new spiritual 
and intellectual treasures. Professor Moulton deals with the 
Bible as a collection of literature. In these volumes the arbi- 
trary paragraphs, called verses, and numbered, are done away 
with, and we are presented with the lyric idyl of Solomon’s 
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Song, the epic idyls of Ruth, the orations and songs of Moses, 
the dramatic poem of Job, and biblical and ecclesiastical history, 
thus showing the strictly literary value of the Scriptures. The 
introduction and notes are admirable, and they give the reader 
a better understanding of the literary character of the Biblical 
books treated. This volume is devoted to Daniel and the minor 
prophets, but as Professor Moulton says, ‘‘They are ‘minor’ 
only in length: for the rest, it is doubtful if any collection of 
miscellaneous literature has ever brought together so many 
writers of such surpassing interest. They stretch over a period 
of time which, on one theory of dates, is as great as that which 
in English literature separates Wycliffe from Browning.”’ 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue. 
16mo. pp. 279. Price 50 cents.) 


No. 22 of the ‘‘ Religion of Science Library,’’ published by 
the Open Court Company of Chicago, is made up of three essays 
by the well-known Sanskrit scholar, Professor H. Oldenberg, 
which originally appeared in the Deutsche Rundschau of Boston. 
They are entitled ‘‘ The Study of Sanskrit,’’ ‘‘ The Religion of 
the Veda,’’ and ‘‘ Buddhism.’’ The first essay traces the way 


in which the study of Sanskrit and its literature has been devel- 
oped, from the time of Sir Wm. Jones, at the close of the last 
century, down to the present day. The second essay attempts 
to trace the history and study of the Vedic literature, and to in- 
terpret these primeval monuments of ‘‘ human searching, long- 
ing, hoping, and to assign to them their proper place in his- 
tory.’’ Professor Oldenberg shows that the study of Sanskrit 
has proved that the assumption that the Veda reveals the secret 
of the elementary processes of creed and cult, is far from being 
true, and that the fundamental nature of the primary Indian re- 
ligion, surviving from the very remotest antiquity and rising to 
the surface of the Vedic times as a more or less ruinous wreck- 
age, is essentially that of a savage’s religion. 

The third essay traces the outcome of the Vedic religion, 
which, pointing to the past of the savage religion, on the other 
hand points to Buddhism, ‘‘ which, as a complete expression of 
deepest content, may well be classified with the classic types of 
human religion and human pursuit of salvation.’’ (12mo, 
pp. 110. Price 25 cents.) 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
59 TEMPLE STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


OFFICES { 


President. 
SIR JOHN FOWLER, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Maj.-GEN. SIR FRANCIS GRENFELL, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
THE Rev. Pror. A. A. SAyCcE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Sir E. MAUNDE THompson, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A. 


Honorary Vice-President. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, L.H.D., D.C.L. 


Vice-Presidents for the United States. 
WILLIAM CopLEY WINSLOW, Ph.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Hon. CHARLES L,.. HUTCHINSON. 


Vice-President for Canada. Vice-President for Australia. 
Sir J. WM. Dawson, F.R.S., D.C.L. Jos1aAH MuLLIns, Esq. 


Vice-President for France. 
Pror. GASTON MASPERO, D.C.L., Member of the Institute of France. 


Vice-President for Germany. Vice-President for Switzerland. 
ProF. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph.D. M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Honorary Secretary. 
JaMEs S. Corron, Esq., M.A. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Treasurer for United States. 
HERBERT A. GRUEBER, ESsQ., F.S.A. FRANCIS C. FOSTER. 


Officers in Charge of Explorations. 
EDOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. 
Pror. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D. B. P. GRENFELL, Esq. M.A. 


Superintendent of Archaeological Survey. 
F. Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A., F.S.A. 


Editors of Graeco-Roman Branch Documents. 
B. P. GRENFELL, Esqg., M.A. A. S. Hunt, Esq., M.A. 


Secretary. Secretary for the United States. 
Miss EMILY PATERSON. Mrs. MARIE N. BuCKMAN. 
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LOCAL HONORARY SECRETARIES FOR AMERICA. 


New York City, Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D., 4th Ave. and 22nd St. 
Albert Aub, Esq., 43 East 83d St. 
Prof.H.H.Bice, PH.D., 38 W. 59th St. 
Rey.A. A. Brockway, 2 Bible House. 
Miss Sybil Carter, 281 4th Ave. 
Mrs. Howard Crosby, 19 Liberty St, 
Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, 1 Chelsea Sq. 
C. M. Hyde, 206 Madison Ave. 
C. W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway. 
Prof. C. R. Gillett, 700 Park Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Thomas E. Still- 
man, 95 Joralemon St. 
Elmira, N. Y., Francis Hall, Esq. 
Geneseo, N.Y., Rev. J. E. Kittredge,p.p. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D.p. 
Rochester, Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 
Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 63 So. 
Washington St. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man, D.D., log South Ave. 
Utica, N. Y., Gen. Chas. W. Darling. 
Bethlehem, Penn,, Prof. E. H. Williams, 
Jr., 117 Church St. 
Drifton, Penn., Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. 
Phila.,Penn.,George Vaux, 1715 Arch St. 
Pittsburg, Penn., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
Fifth Ave. 
Wilkes Barre, Penn. Miss Mary A.Sharpe 
25 W. River St. 
York, Penn., Rev. Chas. J. Wood, p.p. 
Hoboken, N. J., Pres’t Henry Morton, 
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Springfield, I1l., Rev. F. W. Taylor, D.p. 
Denver, Colorado, Rev. Camden §S. Co- 
bern, PH.D., 1830 Sherman Ave. 
Hartford,Conn., Prof.Samuel Hart, D.D. 
Prof. Charles C. Stearns, PH.D. 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, M.D., 
PH.D. 
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D.D. 
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SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 


the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical 7ahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 


Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHA{OLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,”’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,’’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

II, Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Il, Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Extra 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Fatra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon Il. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. 4#@ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Partll. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Il, Beni Hasan. PartII. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

I. Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Il, Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 

Ill. Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Iv. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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V. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 


VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Vil. The “Sayings of Christ.’’ Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
socents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Tomb of Paheri, in an edition de luxe,, by J. J. Tylor, F.S. A., is being 
issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 20 by 25 inches. 
Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. 
ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report ; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; donors not less than $10. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be soordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share pyvo rata, accor- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

t@~ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the EGypr EXPLORA- 
TION FUND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4# Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the FuND by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MORRISON, Esgq., M. P. SIR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 
Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the basis 
of the following rules: 

I. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged 
to advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
Canon Tristram, F.R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among niinisters of all denominations, who see in the results of the explor- 
ations many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its 
subscribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many 
questions of topography relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, 
are now viewed in an entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for 
carrying on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last 
year by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have already led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was sub- 
sequently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of 
this ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found im situ one 
above the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a 
place where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular dis- 
tance of four feet.’? Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quar- 
terly Statements of the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WIL- 
son.—Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Galilee. They have all 
been planned and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pre- 
tensions. As one consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught 
the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R.E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WoRK OF M. CLEMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are additional archzological discoveries of incomparable im- 
portance due to other explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the 
collection of the Fund. 

5: FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed 
by Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the 
Survey of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and 
abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are 
most wonderful fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made 
drawings of these. There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins 
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in the district surveyed. A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, 
is added to the volume, and all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering 
more than 350, have been engraved. The Jaulin, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, 
embracing a district of fifteen hundred square miles, have been surveyed by Herr 
Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PROF. E. Hutt, F. R.S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The Geological facts brought forward throw new 
light on the route of the Exodus, and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of 
the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of 
Sinai, Petra, and the Wéidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, 
and the results published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major 
Conder, R. E., on the first series of answers to these questions was published in 
the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. 
Post and Mr. Bliss, a Paper on Jewish-Spanish Proverbs in use in the country, by 
Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable Papers on the Folk Lore, Religion and Cus- 
toms of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and 
stolen (though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the door- 
way of a Synagogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in 
the spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished 
scholars and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘The City 
and the Land,”’ the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to 
Josephus, is now ready. 

“Thirty Years’ Work”’ is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

I. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.”’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements”’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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